THE TRAGEDY OF RAMS AT MACDONALD
Mr. Stimson had just made a forceful appeal for co-operation
in support of Germany.   Messrs. Stimson and Mellon sat over
on Snowden's extreme right.    It was towards them that the
Chancellor turned, and he directly addressed the American
representatives.    The beautiful Locarno room was hushed.
The atmosphere was tense.   History was being made.   Snow-
den knew what tremendous issues were at stake and spoke
slowly as one who chooses his words with care and fore-
thought.   Mr. Stimson looking eager and anxious was leaning
forward to listen.    The incisive, slightly sibilant tones, rose
and fell but the words were clearly audible.    The British
Chancellor had the reputation of being cold, unemotional,
and sometimes cynical.   Not so on this occasion.   The issues
were too important.    His cheek, usually pale, was flushed,
his eye bright with excitement, he leaned towards Stimson
and spoke  with  animation  and impressive  emphasis.    He
associated himself wholeheartedly with what the American
representative had said and only regretted that he had not
the powers, authority, nor the freedom of action which Mr.
Stimson possessed.   He was anxious, intensely anxious, to go
all the way with America, but he was prevented by the
constitutional   differences   between  the   relationship   of the
Treasury to the Bank of England on the one hand, and that
of the State department at Washington to the Federal Reserve
Bank.   But he assured the American representative that within
the scope of the powers which the Government possessed he
would do all he could to achieve the great purpose for whicE
the Conference had been called.   He then proceeded to explain
the policy of his Government with special reference to the
speeches of Dr. Bruning and Mr. Stimson.
Meanwhile MacDonald seemed to be watching Snowden
with a rising impatience. In a room where all was still, he
was fidgeting nervously. He "seemed anxious to interrupt
Snowden but in two minds about doing it publicly. Suddenly
he came to a decision and right at the climax of Snowden's
speech, he sent a message to Stimson to the effect that the
Chancellor's statement was not to be taken as representing
British policy.
It would have been thought that on second thoughts, after
the excitement of a great occasion had subsided, MacDonald
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